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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

CHASTITY TRIUMPHANT 1 

BY LAWRENCE OILMAN 



Alice Meynell is one of those happy artists who have 
realized an aim. In Mrs. Meynell's case that aim was ob- 
viously to achieve, by literary embargoes of the most 
drastic kind, the utmost purity of English style attainable by 
mortal flesh. She has accomplished precisely that. To be sty- 
listically purer than Mrs. Meynell would necessitate an alti- 
tude of intellectual chastity accessible only to a fabulously 
virginal soul. This astonishing craftswoman now writes an 
English prose that is the most perfect thing of its kind our 
speech contains. Its proud, fanatical purity abashes. " They 
are the kind of people", remarked Mrs. Wharton once in a 
deathless characterization, " who drink tea with their 
luncheon ". " They are the kind of people ", you can easily 
fancy Mrs. Meynell remarking, " who use phrases like ' the 
latter ' and ' the former ', and adjectives of critical commen- 
dation like ' colorful ' ; who not long ago discovered the 
smartly psychological use of the word ' reaction ' ; who have 
conceived a mad passion for ' intensive ', and who today are 
finding a thousand uses for ' camouflage ' unsuspected by the 
simple-minded French." Of course it is much easier to im- 
agine Mrs. Wharton drinking tea with her luncheon than it 
is to imagine Mrs. Meynell taking to her bosom such soiled 
doves of speech as these. You can no more picture her on 
terms of intimacy with any of these fallen creatures of our 
speech than you can picture her using a public drinking-cup. 
But Mrs. Meynell is immaculate not by contrast with those 
who resort to words made grimy and bedraggled by the maul- 
ing, of the crowd, but by contrast with genuinely fastidious 
writers — writers who would no more say " the latter " and 
" the former " than they would wear a diamond collar-button 
or marry an Esquimo. Even those who pray nightly that 

1 Hearts of Controversy, by Alice Meynell. New Yorks Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1918. 
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it may be granted them to write heedf ully, expressively, and 
with a minimum of awkwardness, must regard Mrs. Meynell 
somewhat as Poe's envious connoisseur regarded Israfel. 
She rebukes the best. How many contemporary users of 
written English can you name who do not sin now and again 
by flabbiness or flatness, or thinness or triteness or triviality, 
or a lapse into the otiose ? Mr. George Moore is a marvellously 
cunning artist in prose ; yet Mr. Moore's grammar is strange- 
ly insecure and his taste can be appalling. Mr. Arthur Sy- 
mons' ear, alert to the timbres of verse, betrays him at times 
in his prose. Mr. Max Beerbohm is a consummate magician 
with the movement and color of words, but he is prone to be 
dapper. You will name, perhaps, William Butler Yeats, the 
master of a prose unequalled in English for artful loveliness. 
But the prose of Mr. Yeats is an instrument of restricted 
agility and compass. Its transcendent beauty issues only out 
of moments suffused with revery or impassioned contempla- 
tion. His is peculiarly the speech of ritual and enchantment. 
At its best it is a wonderful thing — a thing of supreme mas- 
tery, of incomparable subtlety and eloquence. It is a prose 
of incense and altar-cloths and priestly gestures, or of the 
lonely heart brooding in still places: 

. . . That far household, where the undying gods await all whose 
souls have become simple as flame, whose bodies have become quiet as 
an agate lamp. . . . 

. . . He was of those ascetics of passion who keep their hearts 
pure for love or for hatred as other men for God, for Mary and for 
the saints, and who, when the hour of their visitation arrives, come to 
the Divine Essence by the bitter tumult, the Garden of Gethsemane, 
and the desolate rood ordained for immortal passions in mortal 
hearts. . . . 

. . . The pale colors, the delicate silence, the low murmurs of cloudy 
country days, when the plough is in the earth, and the clouds darken- 
ing towards sunset. . . . 

— that is not an order of prose competent for wide usefulness. 
The most beautiful that our written English speech can show, 
it does not play easily with quotidian things. It seldom ab- 
sents itself from gravity. Mirthfulness is impossible to it. 
It has no cutting edge ; it can neither sting nor whip in the 
service of the Comic Spirit. It is, in short, of limited service- 
ability for criticism or exposition, and none at all for contro- 
versy. It is the speech of rhapsody and evocation, of dream 
and contemplation ; the speech of a seer, a visionary, a great 
poet, an historian of beauty. 
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The prose of Mrs. Meynell is a cooler thing, an alerter 
thing, a more pliant and flexible thing. It can be sly, it can 
be limber: its movements are not hindered by vestments a lit- 
tle stiff with their magnificence, a little heavy with their jewels 
and precious stuffs ; and there is other light in its world than 
the light of candles and altar fires and starlight and pale skies. 
Hers is an instrument capable of speaking with nimbleness 
and abandon, yet with a noble and exquisite gravity — as if a 
flute could at will transform itself into a horn. This writer 
can be gay and barbed, and she can be a poet rapt in ecstasy. 
Again, like Israfel, she can sing " wildly well " — beautifully 
and with passion. She can fill the ear with enchantment. She 
has that power which she generously imputes to Tennyson, 
of so illuminating a word that it becomes a thing of strange 
wonder, as though it had never been dulled : " The word with- 
draws, withdraws to summits, withdraws into dreams; the 
lawn is aloft, alone, and as wild as ancient snow." In her 
speech, too, " the golden, soft names of daffodil and crocus 
are caught by the gale " as you speak them. And for all her 
incredible reticence and the cloistral quietudes of her way 
of loveliness, she, also, can be the poet of " wild flowers, wild 
winds, wild lights, wild heart, wild eyes." 

So easy a command of briskness and gravity, of un- 
daunted competence allied with the gift of incantation, is a 
joyous spectacle for the disheartened observer of our public 
writing. But Mrs. Meynell is not, of course, precisely 
alone in her blend of competence and beauty — a few here, 
a few there, have a like address and charm. It is in the 
uncanny completeness of her avoidances that she excels and is 
unique. In all one's long reading of her, it is not easy to re- 
member her giving a moment's aid and comfort to those for 
whom the writing of English is less than an endeavor calling 
for the most sensitive scrupulousness, for an unrelaxing vigi- 
lance against the unclean spirits of laziness and excess, spuri- 
ousness and complacency, cheapness and the easiest way. To 
achieve this kind of immaculateness, as Mrs. Meynell does, 
without the suggestion of oppressive rectitude, is an attain- 
ment that has breadth, height, and solidity. It calk insist- 
ently for studious observation, for emulation, for the deepest 
respect. 

We choose, for this occasion, to confess a livelier interest in 
Mrs. Meynell's way of speech than in its burden ; partly be- 
cause the communicative art of these essays in criticism is so 
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rare and treasurable a thing, and partly because it is not so 
easy to applaud their matter as it is to delight in the man- 
ner of their delivery. Perhaps the truth is that Mrs. 
Meynell was intended by a Divine priority order to interpret 
the natural world and the subtler rhythms of human experi- 
ence rather than to value the significance of other artists. 
Perhaps it should be frankly recognized that she is chiefly, 
after all, a poet in prose and verse, a rich and delicate creative 
spirit occupied with the capture and communication of 
beauty, rather than an appraiser of the craft of others. How 
come to any other conclusion when she finds in Tennyson 
nothing more gravely dissatisfying than " his bygone taste, 
his insipid courtliness, his prettiness," and calls him " more 
serious than the solemn Wordsworth"? When she per- 
ceives in Swinburne " a poet with puny passions, a poet 
with no more than the momentary and impulsive sincerity of 
an infirm soul "? When, for her, programme-music is not 
only a " bygone " thing, but a thing that has " justi- 
fied " itself less well than the descriptive narrative style 
of Swinburne? — which leaves you with a troubling vision of 
Strauss and Debussy, d'Indy and Loeffler, Beethoven and 
Cesar Franck and Tchaikovsky being boxed on the ears and 
sent weeping to their cribs, while Swinburne dances derisively 
in the doorway — unaware, happily, that Mrs. Meynell was to 
say of him that, " conspicuously the poet of excess ", he is 
" in deeper truth the poet of penury and defect ", whose pas- 
sion for liberty and freedom was a borrowed and dishonest 
thing. And, finally, when she deems it worth while to deplore 
Dickens' " lack of knowledge of the polite world "? — though 
he is to be thanked for showing us the comic inmates of 
" homes that are not ours." 

But why, after all, should we ask for critical sagacity 
in a poet of exquisite contemplations, the mistress of a blame- 
less and lovely art? 

Lawrence Gilman. 



